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AN TIQUE Every example of the Antique 


in this collection is 
FURNITURE #)".23°" 
fully selected. 
Mr. VISCONTI personally directs the restoration of Antiques 


Inlaying. Curios Suitable for Wedding Gifts 


Entrusted tohim. Unequalled facilities. Correspondence solicited. 


CABINET MAKER F VISCONTI vpnotsrerer 


2209 Michigan Avenue a CHICAGO 














SELECT YOUR ARCHITECT 


Don’t spend your money to carry out an inferior design, when 
by a wise selection uf your Architect, you can get at the same cost 
the artistic touch that will double the value of your property. 


YOUR IDEAL HOME 


May not be the one here illustrated, but you will surely find it 
among the hundreds of studies of moderate cost homes con- 
tained in my books, examples of which have been published by 
the Ladies Home Journal, 

124 studies of homes costing mostly from $1,500 to $3,500......... 

52 studies of cottages costing to build less than $1,500 
Booklet of 16 examples floor plans, sizes, etc., in all books 
Books also contain valuable ‘* Hints on Home Building.” 


W. J. KEITH, Architect. 
471 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Light and Ventilation 


The Combination “‘Star’’ Ven- 
tilator supplies ventilation’ and light 
simultaneously where economy of space 





SETTLE AND TABLE DESIGNED FOR THE 
GLEN VIEW GOLF CLUB 


IDA J. BURGESS 


849 Marshall Pield Building CHICAGO 


is necessary. 

It is the only Ventilator of its class and 
is pronounced by prominent authorities 
a valuable improvement. 

Explanatory circulars free, 
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INCORPORATED 


NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA 
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Screens for Fire Praces and Dininc Rooms, 
in original designs, from Ten Dotzars upwards. 
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Sa) HE TOBEY FURNITURE COM.- 

PANY’S announcement that its 

MN) Houfehold Art Rooms were opened to 

Si the public on the fecond of May, re- 

A quires a further notification that it is 

~ the intention to make thefe rooms a 

constant and ever varying fource of entertainment to 

daily vifitors and thofe interefted in houfehold adorn- 
ment. 

The arrangement of furniture, tapeftries, paper 
hangings and accefsories is a liberal education in what 
has almoft seemed to be a loft art--Polychromatic deco- 
ration and furnifhing. That this truly beautiful method 
and right manner of treating the interior of a houfe 
went generally out of vogue is eafily explained,---the 
fubtle blendings which make for beauty cannot be con- 
ceived in ignorance or inexperience. Hence the ‘‘pink 
toom’’ and the ‘blue room’’ with everything to match, 
to the exclufion of thought and good compofition. 

THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY is 


importer, manufacturer, decorator and defigner in the 
higheft fenfe, as it produces original, thoughtful and 
honeft work for practical application with artiftic un- 
derftanding. . 


Wabafh Avenue and Wafhington Street, 
Eftablifhed 1856. 
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Old Hickory | 


Furniture 
. 


For Lawns, Verandas, Summer and Rustic 
Homes, Studios and Snuggeries, 
c 
Field Clubs, Smoking 


Rooms, etc. 


Chairs, Rockers, Tables, Settees, 
Taborets, and Lawn Vases from $1.00 - $6.50 each. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MatLep Upon APPLICATION. 
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MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


State and Washington Streets and Wabash Avenue -- - - - - CHICAGO 
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le Lf ers») HIS cut shows one of the numerous Sittin in our 
no pA) 


)! NG store, which is a fine old residence, decorated and 
3 TP S:: furnished as a home, enabling us to show -the effect 
are: 7x) of our goods amid their proper surroundings. An 

BWae% article which strikes us favorably in a shop, may, and 
often does, make quite a different impression when removed to our 
home, and the im- 
pression is not un- 
frequently one of 
disappointment. The 
true decorative value 
of a wall- paper or 
fabric can only be 
judged by the ama- 
teur after seeing it 
on the walls; and it 
is precisely this that 
our method of fur- 
nishing is intended 
to show. 
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If you are building, we shall be glad to submit designs and estimates for interior decoration, 
draperies and furniture. If you are remodeling or refurnishing, we solicit correspondence 
and will cheerfully offer advice and suggestions. We send competent workmen to all 
parts of the country. 


2 s+ s+ s+ s+ «- s+ s+» sS 


Send twenty-five cents for a copy of our brochure, a beautifully printed book of eighty pages, 
containing numerous cuts of modern interiors, and of many rare and curious articles of furniture. 





636, Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, O. 
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LOWESTOFT WARE. 


HE total absence of any manufacturers’ marks or stamps on the 
pieces of hard-paste porcelain known to collectors as Lowestoft 
ware, adds to the extraordinary differences of expert opinions 
and confusion of amateur notions that exist in regard to the 

place of manufacture and decoration of this ware. Let me say distinctly 
at once, I have never seen a piece of Lowestoft bearing any Lowestoft 
stamps and marks; nor do I know of any marked piece which has any 
proof of having been made in Lowestoft; still more, I have never seen a 
piece of this porcelain which I believe to have been made or decorated 
at Lowestoft. I deem it all Oriental. 

The history of the porcelain trade and possible production at Lowes- 
toft is exceedingly interesting as a proof of the suddenness with which 
facts may be forgotten. Mr. Chaffers, author of ‘‘Marks and Mono- 
grams,’’ etc., is the chief authority for the statement that there was a 
china factory in Lowestoft from the years 1773 to 1803, which produced 
these pieces of hard-paste porcelain. Franks, the- great collector, calls 
it a singular hallucination to call these pieces Lowestoft. Owens, in his 
“Two Centuries of Ceramic Art in Bristol,’’ says, with decision, that 
the tradition that such ware was made at Lowestoft is too slight to be 
worthy of argument. 

Previous to the year 1863 the ware was seen everywhere in English 
collections labeled ‘‘Oriental,’’ or, still more vaguely, ‘‘Foreign.’’ 
Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt wrote an article that year in the London Art Jour- 
nal, calling attention to the Lowestoft possibilities. Then Mr. Chaffers’ 
book appeared, warmly endorsing the Lowestoft pretensions, and Mr. 
Jewitt felt bound to protest in his later book, ‘Ceramic Art in Great 
Britain,’’ against Mr. Chaffers’ enthusiasm. Since Mr. Chaffers was 
wholly indebted to him for his information, we may take Mr. Jewitt as 
the better authority. He says, ‘“‘The great bulk of the specimens now 
unblushingly ascribed to Lowestoft I believe never were in the town, 
still less ever made there.’’ He points that the vast amount of the ware 
in England would have necessitated the most extensive china works on 
record. He knew nothing of the still larger amounts of Lowestoft in 
America, stock enough to swamp forever the Lowestoft pretensions. 

No site of the supposed china works is ever pointed out in the town, 
and no fragments have Been dug up, as everywhere else where a pottery 
has existed. 

There are no Lowestoft pieces anywhere with makers’ marks and 
stamps; all the marked and dated pieces are marked as part of the orna- 
mentation. And I can see no reason for the deduction therefrom that 
those were made at Lowestoft, any more than for me to recklessly affirm 
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that the scores of old Liverpool and Oriental mugs, cups, and pitchers, 
ete., which I have seen in New England, bearing names or initials and 
the words ‘‘Boston—in Massachusetts,’’ ‘‘Newport,’’ ‘‘Salem,’’ ‘‘New 
England,’’ as the case might be, were made in any pot-works-less Amer- 
ican towns. 

The British Museum claims to have five pieces of real Lowestoft ware ; 
of these, two are ink-pots. All are decorated in blue. South Kensington 
Museum has a barrel-shaped mug and one ink-pot; both of these are 
decorated in blue, both marked ‘‘A Trifle from Lowestoft.’’ 

In 1892 there were twelve pieces in the Museum of Practical Geology 
in London, labeled Lowestoft. But the catalogue craftily stated that 


CHOCOLATE Pot, Cup AND SAUCER, EAGLE DECORATION, 
ERRONEOUSLY CALLED ‘‘WASHINGTON CHINA.”’ 


they were thus labeled in deference to the opinions of several collect- 
ors, not as authenticated specimens. My own argument against the 
probability of any manufacture of hard-paste at Lowestoft is simply the 
situation of the town. It is at the extreme ‘‘land’s end,”’ the eastern 
point of England. The sand and some of the clay to make all this por- 
celain would have had to be transported from the western ‘‘land’s end’’ 
of Cornwall. The great supply of coals to burn in the kilns would have 
had to come from the extreme northern coast of Northumberland and 
Durham. Transportation was both expensive and inconvenient in those 
days. 

On the other hand, Dutch vessels constantly entered Lowestoft. The 
only dated pieces definitely called Lowestoft in English collections are 
blue-and-white, and resemble Delft; none is porcelain. The Dutch 
were also great importers of Oriental ware, and there was doubtless also 
a dépdt at Lowestoft for the sale of this ware. Some collectors think 
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this Oriental ware was decorated in Lowestoft. Another proof that 
many of the sets of Lowestoft found in this country were made and 
decorated in China is the fact that the orders and bills for these pieces 
still exist in private families. 

I have seen bills for several such sets which were ordered as wedding- 
gifts. From every large northern port at the end of the past century 
and beginning of this, ships set out for China. The story of that trade is 
a fascinating romance; the profits were vast, the cargoes enormous. I 
have seen the invoices of the porcelain brought here; I have read the 
lists of the sales in old-time newspapers. Into every stately home, upon 


TEAPOT, SHOWING ORIENTAL STYLE OF HANDLE. 


every well-ordered table, went a set of Lowestoft. Punch-bowls and 
pitchers, tea and dinner services, mugs and handleless cups came here in 
vast numbers. Lowestoft is a bluish-white paste, often slightly irregular 
in surface, as if it had been patted into shape by the hands. The pieces 
often bear initials, crests and shields supported by birds and escutch- 
eons. The border is often a clear cobalt blue with a meander pattern or 
dots in gold; a russet-brown or chocolate border and design was popu- 
lar. Little stemless roses or a tiny sprig is a frequent decoration. A 
specially pretty design which was sent here in considerable quantities 
was the American shield and eagle in brown and gold, and occasionally 
a little vermilion. It is often called ‘‘George Washington china,’’ and 
sold as such, but its claim to the name is false. Another common device 
is a cipher written within an escutcheon backed by an ermine mantle, all 
surmounted by a festoon of wreath on which perch a pair of doves. I 
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HELMET PITCHER 


have seen many of these sets with varying ciphers. An American gen- 
tleman sent such a set from China to a Hartford bride in 1810. The let- 
ter announcing the gift is still in existence, and the bride’s descendants 
possess the china. 

Certain old Oriental vases known as Lowestoft are not uncommon in 
America. They came in sets or ‘‘garnitures’’ of three or five pieces, in 
two shapes, either cylindrical with suddenly flaring tops, what is known 
as ‘‘beaker-shaped,’’ or with small base suddenly bulging out into a 
globose form, then contracting to a small neck. A fine garniture once 
owned by Lafayette is now in the collection of the Washington Associa- 
tion of New Jersey. Lowestoft teapots are usually ovate-cylindrical in 
shape, with twisted or doubled handles crossed and fastened to the body 
of the teapot with raised leaves or flowers. They are as unmistakably 
Oriental to any one with any accurate knowledge of the East as isa 
Chinaman’s pigtail. It is eurious to conjecture as to the number of vast 
Lowestoft punch-bowls that came to America. They are splendid speci- 
mens of the potter’s art. Many are decorated with medallions or scenes 
apparently English, which, on closer examination, show unmistakable 
Oriental influences. It was the custom to send out crests, engravings, 
drawings, ete., to be copied. For instance, Col. Richard Parish had 
the whole certificate of membership of the Order of the Cincinnati copied 
on a punch-bowl. 

Lowestoft is to me a porcelain of distinction. It is essentially 
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refined and aristocratic in its bearing. This may be from force of asso- 
ciation, its wonted place being in the china-closets and on the boards of 
old and refined families; or of tradition, that all well-ordered house- 
holds of old had Lowestoft for their ‘‘company china.’’ Pieces bearing 
crests and family initials are ever a source of pride to their owners, and 
vie with old family silver and portraits and seal-rings in conferring 
dignity. Even the ugliest pieces, decorated scantily in chocolate or 
black, have an air of aristocracy; and a handsome set of Lowestoft is 
more beautiful to its owner than Royal Worcester or Sévres. 

There has been sold in America within a year a vast court set of 
china numbering many hundred pieces, which had been made for Baron 
Holborn in London. It was accompanied by a certificate, probably from 
a London dealer only, that the set was authentic Lowestoft. These 
pieces are the handsomest I have ever seen; the crest and other decora- 
tions are superb, but both paste and decorations are Oriental. 

It seems unfair that the work of the patient Chinese should not be 
known by a Chinese name; but by universal accord the name Lowestoft 
has been given to this specially-decorated Oriental ware. 

ALICE MORSE EARLE. 
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CONCERNING WINDOWS AND DOORS. 


HE full decorative value of the window is much less understood 
in this age and land than any other architectural feature. It is 
assumed at once that a window has but two functions to per- 
form—one to let light into the house, and the second to serve as 

a means of looking out. Not infrequently a third would seem to be con- 
sidered as still more important from the skill with which its accomplish- 
ment is facilitated by all arrangements—namely, to look in through. 
This is, of course, the last thing to be desired. 

The true decorative use of the window, both in the fagade or exterior 
effect and from the inside, has been allowed to fall sadly into neglect, so 
that it is seldom that it receives any attention at all. 

The huge panes of glass now used forestall any such ornamental treat- 
ment of the window, and leave it when finished still merely a hole in the 
wall, with no more beauty and no more decorative value than when 
unglazed and unfinished. The master architects of the past were not so 
blind to the window and its beauty but that by combining various sized 
and shaped sash they frequently obtained their happiest effects almost 
entirely with them. Nor is it possible to substantiate the claim now 
made by boasting latter-day men, that this was only because the builders 
of the past were unable to obtain large glass, for during these very times 
mirrors were used which covered whole walls, proving conclusively that 
it was choice, not necessity, that led to the use of the small panes. 

There was a very prevalent idea, not only in America some years ago, 
but in France and Italy as well, that .the duty of an architect was to dis- 
guise as much as might be the functions of a house, by creating illusions 
and pretenses of being out-of-doors. With this idea in view, the ceil- 
ings were frequently painted sky-blue, with fleecy clouds here and there, 
the walls maybe decorated with large landscape views, and the windows 
had the greatest amount of glass and the least possible supporting wood- 
work. That such pretenses are silly and quite impossible to make really 
illusive, seems obvious, while it is hard to conceive what advantage 
would be gained even were they successful. In fine weather, if one 
cares to feel out-of-doors one has but to go without, while in the winter 
or upon rainy days it surely is not pleasant to imagine one’s self out in 
the elements. 

The practice of a truer principle is to emphasize the ‘‘withinness’’ of 
a house, to carry the ceiling upon visible supports, that one may feel 
certain there is a roof over one’s head; to cut the windows into smaller 
panes that one may be quite certain that the beating rain and howling 
wind are screened securely from the fireside within, and in every other 
way uphold the truth and to cast aside pretense. 

A method much employed in thus making the windows prominent 
is to paint the sash white. Where the lights are well proportioned and 
the windows a good shape, this makes of them one of the most ornamental 
parts of the whole front. Another advantage in this from a critical 
standpoint is, that the doors and windows are then all the ornamental 
features necessary, and it is quite needless to resort to the tricks of super- 
imposed objects. Thus is served one of the most vital canons of dec- 
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orative art; to beautify the 
useful and structural fea- 
tures and not to stick on 
superfluous ornament, with 
neither reason nor fitness, 
but simply because the de- 
signer considered that here 
was a vacant space, and 
sketched into it at once a 
wreath or a medallion. 

The windows in the two 
English houses illustrated 
are the very life of the 
facades ; without them, both 
these houses would be quite 
ordinary. The Swiss chalet 
is another example of win- 
dow treatment, in which the 
subdivisions of the glass 
are made an ornamental fea- 
ture. How much charm 
would be lost by having 
each of such windows one 
large pane needs only to be 
imagined. 

Our colonial builders 
were also clearly impressed 
with the idea, and gave to their houses practically no decoration excepting 
that furnished by traceried glasswork in the doors and windows, the effect 
of which, in almost every case, was heightened by the whiteness of the 
woodwork. There are frequently to be seen in cheap country-houses large 
plates of glass set in immovable frames. Most certainly these are without 
any excuse whatever. Over them usually is a transom of colored or bev- 
eled glass in some poor and fancy design. This is the ornamental effect 
which even the ignorant carpenter-designer feels necessary. In almost 
every case, however, the cost of this narrow transom, ugly and stupid 
at the same time, and the cost of the heavy plate of the large square 
window would more than pay for an exceedingly attractive small-pane 
window. The sash in these may cost more, but the glass, in smaller 
pieces.and in thinner and poorer grade, will be very much less. 

The casement form of window presents many picturesque advantages 
over the very modern box window, in which the two sash are hung upon 
weights and run up and down. Such windows can never be opened 
more than half at a time, while the casement has the additional advan- 
tage of opening wide to the full size of the window. These reasons 
quite compensate in many cases for the possibility of greater draughts in 
winter than in the sliding form, and it is only in America that this is 
not well appreciated. What is known as a ‘‘French window’’ is one 
that is in the form of a double door, and so comes quite down to the floor. 
It is, in fact, more of a glass door than a window, and is usually em- 
ployed as an exit to a balcony or piazza. 

Long windows set well above the floor, with a wide shelf beneath and 


DECORATED WINDOW, COLONIAL. 
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s suffer from too much drapery rather than from 
gain partly due to the large plate-glass, for uncon- 
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is engendered by the small pane, which necessitates only the least 
amount of drapery to answer all requirements. For bedrooms and din- 
ing-rooms small sash-curtains of some washable fabric, with heavy 
curtains at the side, are sufficient. The latter should be arranged to draw 
at night, and in the daytime should hang in narrow strips at the sides of 
the window. A shallow valance overhead is frequently an improvement. 
At other windows straight breadths of net, Swiss or thin silk may hang 
over the windows, also supplemented by heavier curtains at the side. 
By heavy curtains are meant such as do not transmit light, and can be 
used as a screen for it and for draughts. They may be of chintz, velour, 
worsted or any other soft and pliable material. Where sash-curtains are 
not necessary, outer ones of shikie or china silk may be used, thus afford- 
ing an opportunity for emphasizing any desired color. 

All these reflections make it evident that a square or oblong hole 
in the wall is not, as many imagine, a window; and that the entire 
aspect of the house and all its charms and character may be affected by 
the treatment which they receive. 

Doorways and doors have never been so entirely overlooked in their 
decorative possibilities, but in almost every house have received some 
attention. Yet it is quite certain that the opportunities are not used to 
their full capacity. 


ORNAMENTAL DooRWAYS,* BEACON_STREET, Boston. 
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Yo. 39 Beacon STREET, Boston. 


There may be many windows, but only one main doorway, and it 
should dominate, in a measure, the entire facade. Since hospitality has 
become the foremost feature of home life, it is right that this character- 
istie should be emphasized in the door, to the utter annihilation of the 
ancient idea of defense, which was everywhere prominent. If then the 
door was narrow and low, of heavy oak, studded with nails and protected 
with iron bars and flanked by parapets, now it should be broad and open, 
with wide landing and a smiling countenance. 

These are, of course, but general considerations, for in houses 
of the Richardson type, where the whole effect is massive and fortress- 
like, it is necessary for consistency’s sake to retain the embattled door- 
way, but modified as far as may be to prevent a forbidding aspect. 

Our colonial builders were in nothing more happy than in the design 
of their doorways. These were ornamental to a degree unsurpassed, and 
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yet entirely consistent with the general simplicity of the balance of the 
house. The fan lights overhead and the traceried lights at the side not 
only allowed for the better lighting of the hall within, but gave the door- 
way the broader, ampler appearance so much to be courted. Alli through 
New England are to be found old houses in little country towns which, 
even in their fallen state, have doors which would be models for any one 
to copy, and in the older portions of New York and Boston, in the tene- 
ment-house districts, among the swarming children and amidst dreary 
and hopeless squalor, are to be seen some of these fine old doors, still 
evidencing the refinement and character that their designers gave them 
in the days when Bleeker street was ‘‘up town’’ and the Battery was 
the fashionable thoroughfare. 

Of the other doors in the house beside this main entrance, there is 
less to be said. Within the last few years there has been a very laud- 
able effort to alter the paneling and to improve its proportions. Previ- 
ous to that it was almost universal to make two long panels above one 
cross pane and two short ones below. This made a very ugly door, but 
has hardly been superseded as yet. 

The transom was also another constant source of ugliness. Of neces- 
sity it makes a bad proportioned door, as when used it is always too high 
for its width, and it also makes an ugly break in the wall and woodwork. 

It must be remembered that a door with well-balanced panels, and 
one in which the wood, if unpainted, is selected with attention to the 
beauty of the grain, is a very ornamental feature of a room. It should 
be used as such, and though free from all fancy moldings and carvings, 
should be brought into prominence and not hidden under unnecessary 
portiéres or draperies. 

In many of the old-time houses in America it was customary, in 
appreciation of this fact, to make the doors of well-selected mahogany, 
while the balance of the woodwork, the trim and wainscoting, were fin- 
ished in white enamel, and very charming in many cases was the result. 

If, then, a little money and much thought and care be expended in plan- 
ning the doors and windows, it will be hardly necessary to provide any 
other ornamental architectural effects to the house, but allow it to gain 
its beauty and grace entirely from these most prominent features. 

OLIVER COLEMAN. 
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THE FURNITURE OF TO-DAY. 
WHEN AND WHERE DID ITS DESIGNS ORIGINATE? 


is offended by the mixture of the ancient and the modern in our 
houses; that only in collections of objects of art, incongruity is 
admissible. While this is true to a degree, it must be evident 
to every one familiar with the history of furniture that it is very difficult 
to define exactly the various periods of distinctive styles. Therefore, 
a house furnished with the furniture of the Renaissance period, to 
which period we owe more or less of all the designs of the furniture of 
the present time, would be quite as delightful to live in if it contained a 
mixture of pieces, say, chairs and a sofa of the Louis XIV period, a 
sereen of the Louis XV style, a table of the Louis XVI time, a cabinet 
of the Dutch Renaissance, a mirror of the Italian Renaissance, etc. ; if 
all these pieces conformed to the same general, graceful, and dainty 
lines. Admitting that the admixture of medieval and, perhaps, Chinese 
furniture is inartistic, there yet can be no doubt that the rooms we live 
in, furnished with due regard for harmony, will afford as many pleasant 
thoughts, reveries, and reminiscences as the visit- 

ing of collections. 

It is not without interest to examine the origin 
of the styles bearing a close relationship to our 
present furniture. Very little is known of the 
furniture of ancient Egypt and Greece, or even of 
Rome; while during the Middle Ages it was entirely 
architectural in design, and very little used in 
houses. Such as it was, it was constructed in the 
stiff ecclesiastical designs that prevailed during 
this period of building great churches and abbeys. 
‘So, strictly speaking, it was not until after the strife 
of the Middle Ages had subsided that furniture, 
such as we understand it to-day, existed; that is, 

Goruic CHAIR. an assemblage of ob- 
jects, placed in the divi- 
sions of the habitations, so as to satisfy the 
different requirements of restful living, eat- 
ing, and sleeping. 
It was during the time of Louis XII that 
a transition in ideas and a mixture of styles 
began. The stiff church furniture was trans- 
formed to meet more comfortable require- 
ments. The period of strictly architectural 
design was past. The chairs which, during 
the Gothie sway of the Middle Ages, had ele- 
vated backs, usually surmounted by a dais, 
and were used only by the lords of the castles, 
while benches and stools served for others, 
were developed into the type quite similar to 


() is otented vy connoisseurs of furniture assert that good taste 





Louis XII. 
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the more dignified, though uncomfortable 
chair that serves as part of the furnishing of 
the present time. They were covered with 
tapestry or leather, and studded with large 
iron or copper nails. The church credence- 
table became a veritable sideboard, and 
many new and comfortable pieces were added 
to the house at this time. 

The Renaissance, or the Age of Revival, 
had its birth in Italy in the sixteenth 
century, and spread to France, Germany, 
Holland, and Spain, each of which nations 
developed a style peculiar to its country, yet 
conforming, in a general way, to the ideas 
which were advanced by the leading artists 
of the times. Many of these were engaged 
by the sovereigns, and all were interested 
in the flood tide of combining the classic 
and medisval styles into ideas conforming 
to the new spirit of elegance and comfort. 

Louis XIV. In England this was called the Tudor or 

Queen Anne style. Each country that 
adopted the change from the Gothie of the Middle Ages, combined it 
with classic forms, arabesque ornamentation, and many peculiarities of 
its own nationality. The unbridled profusion of all kinds of rich 
material, and fragmentary heaping together of styles led to a chaos of 
indiscriminate elaboration which brought on the later Renaissance of 
Louis XIV. 

With this monarch of exquisite taste, the special age of furniture 
arrived. Every variety of decorative and useful furniture was produced 
at this time, and France surpassed all other nations. The Grand Monarch 
employed the finest artists of all countries to cull from the various 
results of the Renaissance the best ideas and the most suitable for the 
grandeur of the immense salons which were now created. Everything 
was massively grand; graceful curves, and the cabriole legs were intro- 
duced; ormolu gilt trimmings were applied to 
the woodwork, and the already famous tap- 
estries of Gobelin were used for coverings. 

The style prevalent during the reign of 
Louis XV was more luxurious, and led toa 
more florid and extravagant development of 
previous styles, finally termed Rococo. 

Exaggerated curves in outlines, swell 
fronts to cabinets, chiffoniéres, ete., and fancy 
overtuffing abounded. The elegance and 
prettiness of the boudoir was sought, rather 
than the stateliness of the salon of the pre- 
vious reign. Doves, wreaths, flowering 
scrolls, cupids, and heads and busts of 
women terminating in foliage, were appropri- 
ate accompaniments for panel frames, mir- 
rors, and furniture in general. Couches 
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and easv chairs were designed in more sweep- 
ing curves and on a smaller seale, and every- 
thing was covered profusely with gilding, 
and inlaid with mother-of-pearl, or marquet- 
ry in stained woods. Most of the occasional 
little tables, corner cabinets, étagéres, and 
the three-fold sereen, each panel a different 
height, date from this period. The Martin 
family flourished at this time, whose brilliant 
varnish effects, combined with natural color- 
ings of decorations, established the name of 
Vernis Martin, or Martin’s Varnish. The dec- 
orations were of the prevailing character of 
the period, Watteau, the great artist, deco- 
rating many pieces at this time with garden 

Louis XVI. scenes, goddesses, and nymphs, coquetting 

dames and shepherdesses. 

The Louis XVI, or Marie Antoinette period, was the period of refine- 
ment of every description. Wood in its natural state, carved and pol- 
ished, entered on a new phase. It was nolonger 
covered with gilding, or embellished with paint- 
ings. A change to simpler and purer designs 
took place; straight lines replaced broken curves 
and columns and pilasters reappear in archi- 
tecture and furniture as well. Almost all the 
tables and chairs have straight, fluted, tapering 
legs. Carved ribbons, often represented as tied 
in a lover’s knot, were a favorite ornamentation. 
The court dame tapestries and exaggerated floral 
silks were abolished for delicate stripes and — 
natural flower designs. a 

Although it can hardly be maintained that = 
Thomas Chippendale originated a new style of -~#&>->~~ 
furniture, yet he exhibited such great merit F 
in numerous designs that he is accorded a name CHIPPENDALE. 
in furniture designing. 

During his time cabinet work was introduced to England from China. 
It was entirely fretwork. This influenced 
Chippendale to employ this idea in his designs. 
It will be seen, however, that the same lines 
oceur in the furniture of the Louis XV and 
XVI periods, but instead, where in the latter 
the backs are covered with silk, tapestry, or 
other material, Chippendale’s are cut open 
into fanciful patterns, always of solid mahog- 
any. 

The cold and rigid formality of the period 
of the Revolution and Empire in France was, 
\ from the connoisseur’s standpoint, the falsest 

hc period of decorative art the world has ever 
known. But France was the arbiter of fashion, 
and all countries followed its lead. Ancient 
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Greek forms in chairs and couches were reproduced, and ladies’ worktables 
were fashioned after old drawings of sacrificial altars. Winged figures 
were emblematic of victory, and the sphinx commemorated the campaign in 
Egypt. Eagles and helmeted warriors were decorative designs in applied 
bronze, made from captured cannon. Ionic and Corinthian columns were 
combined with richest velvets, embroidered with laurel wreaths in gold 
thread. 

By the name Colonial, a great variety of styles is included. Since 
very little of the better sort of furniture was made in America during 
colonial times, the various articles coming from France, England, or 
Holland were, with some modifications to suit the simple requirements 
of the colonists, like that in use in the respective countries from whence 
it came. The Chippendale designs were those most extensively intro- 
duced in the northern colonies, while the French colonial furniture of 
New Orleans was quite as different as that which the sturdy Dutchmen 
brought from their native Holland to embellish their American homes. 

To criticise a piece of furniture because it is not absolutely correct in 
every detail, according to the best examples of the period of which it is 
a copy, is to presume too much. No one can determine where our finally 
recognized style began and just where another ended. It was an inter- 
mingling at all times. There is no doubt that the shell ornamentation 
and cabriole legs in the Dutch furniture of the Renaissance period 
were due to the influence of the French. When such a famous artist as 
David, best known through his portrait of Madame Récamier, especially 
designed and decorated a writing-table for Marie Antoinette, and 
employed the most pronounced features of the previous period, the 
cabriole legs and swell front, the consistency of having various styles in 
one room is apparent. 

Moreover, modern inventions have so simplified the construction of 
furniture that the laborious handwork effects of centuries ago are now 
reproduced at a cost within the reach of those of even moderate means. 
The expensive feature is no longer a bar to beauty, but the ability to 
make appropriate selections so as to secure that harmony of elegance and 
comfort so essential to the making of a home is needful. Art in furni- 
ture has made wonderful strides in the past ten years, not in originating 
new designs, but in recognizing the fixed principles of design in all the 
best masters. The productions of the best manufacturers of the day are 
placed by the aid of machinery within the reach of all who have an 
appreciation of the eternal fitness of things. 

FREDERICK HERMAN RAABE. 
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A SMALL CITY APARTMENT. 


PPORTUNITIES do not come to people, but those who aecom- 
plish much go after or create the opportunities. Excuses for 
ugly decorations, poor colors and unlivable homes, which are 
set up on the score of small rooms and mean architectural 

advantages, are never more than actual acknowledgment of bad taste 
and sheer laziness. 


rT 


A CORNER OF MAIN Room 


There is in Washington a small apartment, not to use the very ugly 
word ‘‘flat,’? which shows what may be accomplished under cireum- 
stances of great restriction as to opportunity. The results obtained are 
naturally of a simple nature, and are useful in encouraging others who 
may be discouraged at the outlook and half inclined to accept with 
resignation whatever doleful surroundings may come to them the easiest. 

The main room is an odd shape, and small, sixteen feet by eleven, 
with an aleove five feet wide and seven long, which adds to the window 
space. 


The wall paper is light green cartridge, and the woodwork 
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white. The feature of the room is the window seat under the two short 
windows and the dark green curtains, the latter, incidentally, costing 
only twelve cents a yard. As everything about the house had to be of 
necessity of the most inexpensive kind, a good deal of planning was 
required. 

A window seat was decided upon, as taking up little room, afford- 
ing a goodly number of seats, and being most attractive to the eye. 
The carpenter was called in, but his price was too high. So at the 
planing-mill the lumber was sawed and the ends of the seat shaped at a 
total expense of less than two dollars. The seat, nailed in place, was 
painted two coats of white. In*the mean time, the curtains and 


ParT oF MAIN Room. 


valance were made. The denim, being light weight, was lined with 
cream silesia. This gave it the right body. 

The rest of the room is furnished with odds and ends picked up in a 
wandering army life. In the alcove is a redwood bookcase-desk, made 
tv come apart and fold flat. Over it is hung a piece of cloth of gold. A 
photograph of Sargent’s ‘‘Hosea,’’ Barye’s lion, a curious green pottery 
jar picked up in a Chinese laundry, and a bit of Turkish enameled brass 
are on the top of the desk. The straight desk-chair is an old one, 
brought from New England. A nest of four lacquered Japanese tables is 
distributed about the room. One holds numerous quaint daguerreo- 











THE HALL. 


types, framed in lacquer and mother-of-pearl. Another, by the window, 
has a fern, while in the corner by the door two more hold a Chinese eabi- 
net, a really old Satsuma vase, and small pieces of cloisonné and sandal- 
wood. On the wall in this corner hangs a queer old Chinese panel of 
two horrible Chinese sages, embroidered in dull blues and grays, while 
beside it hangs a plaster cast of swinging cherubs. The rug is of a 
bright ruddy hue, and harmonizes well with the dull pink sofa. The 
material with which the sofa is covered is inexpensive (about fifty cents 
a yard), and probably linen and cotton, since it gives a satin effect. One 
of the cushions is covered with pale green and pink jute. The little chair 
by the sofa has a dark red corduroy seat. 

The book-shelves are painted white. The top shelf is covered with 
queer Alaskan Indian canoes, baskets, carved gourds from Central 
America, a brown Chinese jar full of chopsticks, joss sticks, and 
Chinese writing implements. There is a Chinese counting-board, a 
Mexican grass fan, and a tiny old silver-mounted derringer, used once 
for dueling. Under the clock hang more carved gourds, and on the 
table near by is a dark blue Breton vase covered with golden bees, an 
eggshell Chinese bowl, a little blue-and-white teapot, and an illuminated 
bookrack full of new books and magazines. 
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The mantel is white, and set with cream-white tiles. On the ledge 
over the mirror is a row of Indian baskets, while on the mantelshelf are 
two lamps, and between them a tall red Bohemian glass chalice, a Min- 
ton rose-jar full of sweet-spiced leaves, and one or two odd-shaped 
Chinese vases and a cup. 

Bagdad portiéres hang at the folding doors which lead to the hall. 
This is most warlike. On the hall table is a huge horse pistol that was 
found hidden away in the fort which guards the Golden Gate, and 
against the wall lean swords and sabers that have seen service. The 
walls of the long hall are covered with gay posters from Paris, London, 
and America. 

The balance of the apartment is incomplete, and the owner has had 
the self-control to prefer going without until just the suitable thing is 
discovered and obtainable. This is a rare virtue, but one that will 
invariably lead to successful results. HELEN M. CHAMBERLIN. 


De 


THE DOVES BINDERY. 


HE approach to the Doves Bindery is a picturesque one from 
either direction, whether up or down the river. Reaching it 
from above, one passes through the old Chiswick Mall, separated 
from the Hammersmith Mall by lead mills, which, like so many 

of the factories and storage buildings lining the Thames, are ugly in 
themselves and yet form a beautiful part of the river view, their tall 
chimney stacks outlined against the sky, or faint in the depths of blue 
distance. While this part of Hammersmith is not so beautiful as Chis- 
wick, it is interesting from its historical associations. The few fine 
elms in the bastion of the Mall were planted by Catharine of Braganza, 
the Queen of Charles II, and shade three old houses, which are supposed 
to be part of a palace built by her. 

One hears traditions of a banqueting-hall belonging to this palace, 
pulled down about the beginning of the century to make way for a row 
of modern houses, and what remains is quite charming enoug” to make 
one believe any stories of past grandeur. They were all connected by 
doors, so lately as ten years ago, and all three have beautiful old gar- 
dens stretching far back. William Morris, the poet, lived in the largest 
of the three, ‘‘Kelmscott House.’’ 

The Bindery seems to be a connecting link between this dignified 
street and a part of Hammersmith which can only be called squalid. 
But, dirty and narrow and poverty-stricken as this other approach is, it 
is picturesque in its own way. Here a creek runs into the river, a steep, 
old bridge leading over it, under which the barges, laden with brick, 
have to pass with their great red sails and masts lowered to the deck. 
Here the Thames swans sail in and out, finding food in the mud and 
grass left exposed at low tide; and here, in summer, the small boys 
learn to swim in spite of the stern policeman. 
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Doves Place, from which the Bindery is reached, is full of children, 
many of them Italians, who dance in winter in the Christmas panto- 
mimes. They teach all their small relations and friends what they 
themselves are taught in these dances, and the result is, that when the 
street pianos appear one sees all sorts of charming ‘‘steps’’ in the im- 
promptu balls which take place. For threepence the men will play ad 
nauseam, and it is worth much more than threepence to see the joy the 
dirty, merry little creatures take in kicking up their small heels. To go 
from the din and racket of this street into the quiet working atmosphere 
of the Bindery is like getting into a different and less modern world. 

It is very generally known that Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, the master 
of the Doves Bindery, from being a barrister became a bookbinder. His 
reasons for this change of occupation are so interestingly given by him- 
self in an interview published in The British Bookmaker, that I shall 
quote the autobiographical part of it in full. 

“T was born in 1840. In 1857, at my own wish, I was apprenticed 
to an engineer and worked for about a year in the draught- -room. I then 
came to dislike the business, as business, and at my request the articles 
were canceled and I set myself to read for Cambridge and the church. 
I entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1860, and read for mathe- 
matical honors; but in 1863, having, in the mean time, given up all 
notion of going into the church, I left the University, refusing both hon- 
ors and a degree (I might, indeed, have failed to get either, but in fact I 
did not try). I disliked then, as now, the competition system and the 
warp it gave to all the University teaching. For the next seven or eight 
years [I gave myself up to Carlyle and literature (chiefly German phi- 
losophy, which is not perhaps literature), and, by way of a living, made 
faint-hearted attempts at writing and medicine. In 1870 I allowed 
myself to be called to the bar, by way of stop-gap and to stay inquiries 
as to what I was doing. In 1883 I abandoned the bar to become a man- 
ual laborer. I had come to despair of knowledge (in a philosophical 
sense), but to hope I might yet, craftsmanlike, do or make something. 
Gradually, all the ideas of my life took station and direction from this 
main idea. I came to look upon society itself, upon the wants and prog- 
ress of society, as itself a work of art, to be made sound and beautiful 
as a whole and in all its parts; and upon the arts and crafts of life, of 
whatever kind, as ministrant thereto. This seemed the main idea to 
which all my life had been tending, and now, when I bind and decorate 
a book, I seem to be setting myself like a magnetized needle, or like an 
ancient temple, in line and all square, not alone with my own ideal of 
society, but with that orderly and rhythmical whole which is the revela- 
tion of science and the normal of developed humanity.’’ 

Mr. Sanderson studied for six months with De Coverley, worked at 
gilt edges with Gwynn, a practical ‘““‘book-edge gilder,’’ and at cleaning 
old books with the best expert in London, and then began to bind for 
himself; first in the Temple, where he was ‘living at that time, and later 
at Hendon. It is said that while with De Coverley he showed no signs 
of unusual talent and produced no remarkably good work; but when he 
began to work for himself he seems to have burst suddenly into the full- 
ness of his talent and originality, some of his earliest books being his 
best. 

For years he did all the work on his own books, with the exception 
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of sewing, which was 
done by Mrs. Sand- 
erson, and, as he 
says, ‘‘admirably 
done.”’ Finally, in 
1893, the workshop 
moved to Hammer- 
smith, and here has 
been carried out a 
plan of work best 
described in his own 
words. I quote from 
an article published 
in an English illus- 
trated magazine at 
the time when he 
was living at Hen- 
don, with no idea 
of making such a 
change. The follow- 
ing words are really 
the best description 
which could be given 
of the Doves Bindery 
at the present time: 
“For some kind 
of work, or for the 
purpose of stimulat- 
ing the craft and the 
industries connected 
with it, and of form- 
ing a great and defi- 
nite tradition, under 
the influence of 
which the apprentice 
may be more readily 
taught and inspired 
THE APPROACH TO THE Doves BINDERY. to do good work, and 
to conceive of it in 
its proper magnitude, it may be well, and even necessary, to gather to- 
gether a number of craftsmen into one workshop and to set them to work 
as one man. So, with regard to the distribution of labor and to the 
employment of craftsmen by capitalists, great or small, I may be 
allowed to add this further remark, that it is not so much the form as 
the spirit and conception of the workshop as at present constituted which 
I conceive to require amendment. A man may well be set to work 
by another, and many men and women may well co-operate to the pro- 
duction of a single work. The important thing is, that there should be 
a common and well-understood notion of what the work is, or ought to 
be, and that there shall be a common and energetic desire to contribute 
to the completion of that work, each in due degree, and for the work’s 
sake, or the workmanship, or even for the shop’s sake. And if, in this 
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field, I might suggest a practicable reform, it would be the transforma- 
tion of the workshop from a place in which to earn a wage, or to make 
a profit, into a place in which the greatest pleasure and the greatest 
honor in life are to be aimed at—pleasure in the intelligent work of the 
hand, and honor in the formation and maintenance of a great and historic 
tradition.’’ 

To carry out this plan a house had been taken by Mr. Sanderson and 
Mr. William Morris jointly, the Kelmscott Press offices occupying one 
floor. This arrangement lasted, however, only a short time, as it was 
found that more room was needed for the bookbinding, and in 1894 Mr. 
Morris found another house for himself near by. 

At this time, when Mr. Sanderson had decided to give up the work 
himself and to engage a staff of workmen, whose work he should plan 
and superintend, the question of a new name came up. All his books, 
hitherto bound by himself, had been signed by his own initials, C. 8. ; 
but now, as they were no longer to be his own work only, but the work 
of the Bindery, his initials would not do. It may surprise Americans to 
know that ‘‘Bindery’’ is, in England, considered an Americanism, and 
also, perhaps it is unnecessary to add, a vulgarism. There was much 
objection, therefore, to adopting such a name for so serious and artistic 
a place, and ‘‘Bookbinding Establishment’’ was suggested. Fortunately 
the master decided against the affected elegance of this name in favor 
of the simpler and more direct ‘‘Bindery.’”’ As it is in ‘‘Doves Place,’’ 
‘‘The Doves’’ seemed a natural addition to it, and so ‘“The Doves Bind- 
ery.’’ This name has its inconvenience, however, owing to the fact that 
there is a famous public-house, ‘‘The Doves,’’ next door, much fre- 
quented by boating people. No doubt many admiring pilgrims to the 
shrine of artistic bookbinding have found themselves, as I did, unex- 
pectedly at the bar of a public-house. 

The pretty side-gate of the Bindery, leading into the garden, has a 
fierce-looking, wrought-iron hawk perched over it, an inappropriate com- 
panion for the doves. 

The work in the new Bindery was begun with a sewer, a forwarder 
and a finisher, Miss Bessie Hooley and Messrs. Wilkinson and Mac- 
cleish, and one apprentice, Mr. Douglas Cockerell.* The forwarding and 
covering, which in all large shops are done by different men, are here 
combined and done by Mr. Charles Wilkinson, whose work makes the 
books such a pleasure to handle. He is a young man, but he has been 
at his work for so many years that he has acquired great exactness, and 
his neatness satisfies even Mr. Sanderson. Forwarders in England serve 
a seven years’ apprenticeship, which, in this case, was served in the 
Zaehnsdorf shop. The other workman, Mr. Charles Maccleish, does the 
tooling and everything else connected with the decoration of the cover. 
He is a Scotchman, and probably the best man in London for his special 
work. 

Miss Bessie Hooley, the only woman employed in the Bindery, does 
the ‘‘inside work.’’ In this country this work is also done by women, 
but she adds to this ‘‘headbanding,’’ not commonly done by hand, either 
here or in England, as the machine-made bands have largely taken their 
place. 

She also does a great deal of mending, not usually considered neces- 
sary in the ordinary bindery, but in the Doves every hole in the back of 


*This was written in 1896. 
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every sheet of every 
section of every book 
is carefully filled 
with thin parings of 
paper, pasted and 
rubbed down, so that 
they do not show. 

Nothing shows 
more clearly the 
pleasant relation be- 
tween the head of 
the Bindery and the 
clever workers who 
materialize his ideas, 
than the way in 
which these crafts- 
men, who have been 
for ten or more 
years engaged in 
their several crafts, 
have taken to Mr. 
Sanderson’s new 
ideas. 

Mr. Douglas 
Cockerell, the ap- 
prentice, does a great 
deal of re-binding 
of old books and 
re-mounting of old 
THE Doves BINDERY. maps and plates for 

William Morris, 
whose library is full of treasures of that sort. He is constantly mak- 
ing experiments in materials not now in general use for books, such 
as wood, white pig-skin and other leathers specially suited to old or heavy 
work; while he occasionally makes beautiful boxes for papers, ladies’ 
work, jewels, etc. For these he does not only all the actual making of 
the box, covering and decoration, but also the metal work for corners, 
hinges and clasps. To him is entrusted any cleaning of old books, and, 
in fact, he is what our Yankee friends would call a ‘‘dretful handy 
man.”’ 

In saying that all the work in connection with the decoration of the 
cover is done by the finisher, I should except the designs, invariably 
done by the master. In addition to this should be mentioned the vellum 
loose-covers, invented by Mr. Sanderson, though I believe they have 
since been used, with modifications, in issuing the Kelmscott books. 
They are flexible, no boards being used, and the ‘‘bands,’’ in the shape 
of narrow green ribbons, are ‘‘laced through’’ toshow. They necessitate 
rather a different treatment of both book and cover from the ordinary 
morocco binding, but are regarded by Mr. Sanderson as a permanent 
form of binding. 

Mr. Sanderson does not often take pupils, because his terms are too 
high for the sort of people who wish to take up such a handicraft seri- 
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ously, and any one who does not take it seriously he would not wish to 
teach. He has had four pupils at different times, three of them women. 
It is surprising to go from this country, where bookbinding is one of the 
few crafts left untried by women, and find in less ‘‘advanced’’ England 
that it has been much taken up in the last half dozen years, both in an 
amateur and professional way. It seems a pity that Mr. Sanderson 
should not have a large body of pupils, for he has a positive genius for 
teaching, as any one who has ever heard him lecture on this subject will 
easily believe. His explanations are so lucid that the ideal method of 
work seems unforgetably to permeate the brain, while his patience is 
remarkable in one who knows so well what he wishes to have done. He 
is very different in this point from the French binders, who make their 
explanations with equal clearness, but have so little patience with unsuc- 
cessful efforts that the courage of the poor pupil sinks to zero, and he 
loses what little firmness of hand he may have possessed originally. 

Mr. Sanderson allows no poor work to pass unnoticed, teaching one 
daily through one’s own mistakes and failures; but, while pointing out 
all the minutest faults of the present, he keeps the mind and ambition of 
the pupil fixed upon the perfect book of the future; the book as a whole; 
binding as an art; never allowing him to lose his conception of the 
whole in the effort to make one minute point perfect. No part of the 
work is allowed to be considered unimportant; but this, not with the 
idea of making one thing mechanically exact, but of producing some- 
thing completely lovely, and suited to its purpose. 

He is perfectly reasonable in all his requirements and never gives a 
direction without telling his reason for believing it to be the best way to 
accomplish the special result required. Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s method 
is to leave the pupil as much as possible to himself after carefully show- 
ing how each step should be taken. He frequently uses the blackboard 
in explanations. A room at the top of the house is set apart for the 
pupils, whom he visits twice a day, in the morning and again in the after- 
noon, to criticise what work has been done and explain what is to come; 
and the criticism occasionally develops into a short talk on the real use 
of bookbinding, or any other work, and the sort of principle to be held in 
mind, which is an inspiration to the fortunate hearer, not only for the 
occupation of the moment, but also for the conduct and meaning of life 
itself. 

While Mr. Sanderson does all the teaching himself, his pupils are quite 
at liberty, indeed, are urged, to watch the work of the Bindery as much 
as possible, and to ask any one for any information they desire, and Miss 
Hooley and Messrs. Wilkinson and Maceleish are so friendly and willing 
to help in any way, that a very pleasant relation is maintained between 
them and the pupils. 

It will, perhaps, interest practical readers to know the hours and 
customs in this Bindery where so many interesting experiments are 
being tried, in the quiet way which gives them the best chance of suc- 
cess. The day begins at half-past eight. From one until two is the 
hour for dinner, for which some go to homes near by, while others 
bring it or cook something for themselves over a gas stove, or have 
‘fa slice from the joint and vegetables’’ sent in from ‘“‘The Doves’’ next 
door. Attwo work begins again and lasts until half-past six, with an 
interval of half an hour for tea. This is supplied by acontribution from 
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each and made by Miss Hooley. A table is laid in one of the rooms 
opening on to the garden, and every one, except the master, gathers 
there for tea and for any sandwiches or cake that they may bring for 
themselves. After tea the men play at quoits in the garden and smoke 
their pipes before going to work again, while Miss Hooley tidies up. 

In the spring the garden is one of the best places on the river for 
seeing the training of the University crews in preparation for the Oxford- 
Cambridge race, and there is always great excitement in the Bindery, 
which takes an eager interest in watching the daily practice and compara- 
tive excellence of the two crews. As Mr. Cobden-Sanderson is a Cam- 
bridge man, the Bindery is supposed to be for Cambridge, and flies a 
light blue flag, on which are embroidered two white doves. The great 
day of the race is a general holiday, and the Bindery entertains its 
friends in the garden. 

The garden is a lovely old place stretching down to the river, with a 
terrace ending in a 
row of pollard limes. 
In early summer it is 
a wonder of purple 
iris and bright green 
grass, and is as 
quaintly picturesque 
and sweet smelling a 
spot as you could 
wish to see, and a de- 
lightful surprise in 
coming to it from the 
dirty and noisy street. 

During the year 
the Bindery has four 
holidays, making a 
month in all; a week 
at Christmas, Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and one 
in August. In other 
binderies it is cus- 

THE GARDEN. tomary for the men 

to lose their pay for 
whatever time they take, but here it is continued during the holidays, 
so that they are practically paid by the year, though receiving their 
money at the end of each week. 

There is no piece-work here, as there is with us, but each is paid a 
weekly sum. During one Whitsun holiday Mr. Sanderson made an 
interesting experiment. Thinking that a shifting or recasting of the 
parts would be an interesting kind of a holiday, he invited Miss Hooley 
and Messrs. Wilkinson and Maccleish to try their hands at forwarding 
and finishing a book outright, each by himself, and offered the use of 
the Bindery for the purpose. 

They entered into the idea with enthusiasm, and during the week 
Miss Hooley, the sewer, headbander, and mender, who had never done 
anything else, forwarded her book, while Mr. Wilkinson, the forwarder, 
finished, and Mr. Maccleish, the finisher, sewed and forwarded. Each 
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SOME OLD TUDOR SILVER. 


N a secluded turning, a short distance from the back of the general 

| postoffice in London, the very name of which (Monkwell street) 

carries us back to the feudal times, and seems an appropriate 

designation for a spot so gloomy and retired, stands the hall of the 
once-flourishing Company of Barber-Surgeons. 

The hall itself is not without interest, being a lofty and spacious 
room, with a handsome, semi-circular end, built on a bastion of the 
ancient London wall; but it is in what is called the ‘‘court-room’’—an 
admirably-proportioned apartment, built by Inigo Jones, and having a 
richly decorated ceiling—that the treasures of this ancient company are 
contained. Upon entering the court-room the visitor is at once struck 
by a magnificent picture of Holbein’s— 
one of that great master’s grandest per- 
formances—representing King Henry 
VIII conferring the charter on the com- 
pany. This fine painting is ten feet 
six inches long, and seven feet high, 
and fully justifies the admiration with 
which it has been regarded by the best 
judges. There is a pleasant story told 
of the late Sir Robert Peel, who was a 
frequent visitor to the room, having 
been so enchanted with the painting, 
and with one head in it particularly, 
that he offered two thousand guineas to 
be permitted to cut out the head in 
question and substitute another in its 
place. 

Near the Holbein is a masterly por- 
trait of Inigo Jones by Vandyke, and 
opposite, over the fireplace, a _ full- SILVER-GILT Cup. 
length of the well-known Countess of 
Richmond by Lely. Surrounding these are well-executed portraits of 
Sir Charles Scarborough, chief physician to Charles II, Doctor Arris, 
Doctor Green, and other esteemed members of the Worshipful Society. 

Here, too, are deposited the curious and valuable records of the com- 
pany, and what remains of their once costly plate. The latter, it 
appears, has undergone strange perils and vicissitudes, having been 
sometimes pledged and once sold; but the most interesting portions, con- 
sisting of the Royal presentations, have always found their way back to 
the company’s coffers. It is recorded, indeed, that on one occasion the 
hall was broken open, and all the plate, with a considerable sum of 
money, carried off; but, one of the thieves confessing, a clue was 
obtained, and a good part of the treasure recovered. The plate still pre- 
served consists of a splendid silver-gilt cup and cover, given by Charles 
Il; a large chased silver punch-bowl, the gift of Queen Anne; four 
crowns or ‘‘garlands of silver, enameled, garnished, and set forth after 
the neatest manner,’’ and various beakers, goblets, flagons, dishes, ete., 
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and the beautiful silver-gilt cup which is illustrated. This cup was 
given to the company in 1540 by their great patron, Henry VIII. It is 
richly embossed with ornaments in the style of Holbein—among which 
oceur the rose, fleur-de-lis, and porteullis. Four lions’ masks are on the 
bowl, from which depend bells, and in the interior are engraved the 
arms of the company. 

At the period alluded to above, when circumstances compelled the 
society to sell its plate, it is told, to the honor of Doctor Arris, that he 
repurchased this cup and presented it to the company. It is to be hoped 
that the generous act is not forgotten on those few high-days and holi- 
days when the old hall table is resplendent with the ‘‘beakers, goblets, 
and flagons’’ of which we have been talking, but that on such occasions 
one toast, from the cup just described, is invariably druank—‘‘the mem- 
ory of loving brother Arris.’’ 

Another interesting specimen of Tudor silver is also shown. It was 
made from the Great Seal of England for Sir Nicholas Bacon, knight lord 
keeper, father of the great Lord Bacon. Sir Nicholas left this cup 
as an heirloom to his second son, Sir Nathaniel Bacon, of Stiffkey 
(or, as it was anciently called, Stewkey), County Norfolk, K. B., one 
of the most distinguished painters of his time. It is silver-gilt; its 
dimensions are eleven inches in height, and diameter of the bowl seven 
inches, and on it are engraved the arms of the Bacon family, and the 
following inscription : 

‘‘A thyrde bowle made of the Greate Seale of Englande, and left by 
Syr Nycholas Bacon, Knygt, Lorde Keeper, as an heyrelome to his 
howse of Stewkey, 1574.”’ 

The motto of the Bacon family, ‘‘Mediocri Firma,’’ is on the cover, 
which is surmounted by the crest, a boar passant ermine. 

This cup came into possession of the Townshend family, in which it 
has remained ever since, by the marriage of Anne, the eldest daughter 
and co-heir of the above-mentioned Sir Nathaniel Bacon, with Sir 
John Townshend, of Raynham, County Norfolk. 
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CHINA RACKS. 


HE most suitable form of dining-room decoration must of neces- 

sity be the china or silver of which the house may boast. Yet 

many people with very good store of both keep it hidden behind 

paneled doors, and never bring it forth except on state occa- 

sions; in the mean time decorating their dining-room with unsuitable 
pictures or leaving it barren of any inviting attributes. 

The reason for this may often be found in the lack of any suitable 
piece of furniture upon which the china may be spread in safety. It was 
of such needs that the china racks illustrated were begotten, and only 
those who have seen them in service can realize how admirably such a 
simple device can fulfill its duty. 

The wood is selected to match the balance of the furniture, and what 
little of it shows makes ,up in itself an attractive piece. The tureens, 
vegetable or fruit dishes stand in front, while the groove at the back 
makes it safe to stand the platters and small dishes up against the wall. 

Not only is such a method of utilizing the china very good decoration, 
but the fact that the table china is used in such a way begets a larger 
desire for fine and rare specimens, and will do much to overcome the 
carelessness and indifference in this direction, which is such a strange 
characteristic of the modern housewife. E. E. 
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NOTES. 


“\HAT impudent humorist, Mr. Whistler, is reported to have 
replied when complimented upon the naturalness of one of his 
pictures, ‘‘Yes, Nature is looking up—showing, I may say, a 
decided improvement.’’ Though this was merely a paradoxical 

retort to a compliment he did not appreciate, there is much in art which 
claims a higher place than nature. Symonds says: ‘There is a beauty 
which is never found in nature, but which requires a working of human 
thought to elicit it from nature; a beauty not of parts and single per- 
sons, but of complex totalities; a beauty not of flesh and blood, but of 
mind, imagination, feeling. It is this beauty, where the very best 
things that can be seen in nature have been educed, and as it were, 
quintessenced by human thought, expressed in form by human skill, 
and gifted with immortal life by human genius—it is this synthetic, 
intellectual, spirit-penetrating beauty to which the arts aspire.”’ 

Whistler, doubtless, had such ideas in mind when he resented the 

expression ‘‘how natural,’’ which is, indeed, the lowest ideal of art. A 
photograph from nature is, indeed, natural, but almost always lacks the 
artistic quality of imagination; it is merelyacopy. But if it is a photo- 
graph of a great painting, in which the artist has beautified nature by 
the sentiment and the intellectual qualities he has brushed into his work, 
then it becomes at once artistic. 


“T° HERE is an attractive revival of an old-style china in blue-and-white 
| which lately has been procurable. Upon it is a landscape design 

of an old-fashioned character, and a white border surrounds each 
piece. The blue is the rich dark variety familiar in the old stoneware 
plates, which carried similar designs and are now so highly prized by 
collectors. This china, though thus very decorative and extremely 
attractive either upon the table or in the racks, is comparatively cheap, 
and should be very popular for country houses and for every-day use for 
those who admire Canton, but who do not care to use commonly such an 
expensive and fragile ware. 

The whole subject of table china seems to have failed until very 
recently to revive at the same rate as other branches of decorative art. 
Only the wealthy have been supposed to be interested in eating off 
pretty plates, and people with moderate means have been satisfied to 
use nondescript table-sets if they were free to have their diamond ear- 
rings and their sealskin sacques. It is possible that, discouraged by 
the carelessness of the average modern serving maid, most of us have so 
long refrained from putting anything of value under her destroying and 
blighting touch, that we have lost the taste for the things themselves. 

It was not always so, and the housewives of the Revolutionary period, 
poor and rich alike, loved their china and their glass, and were never so 
happy as when by dint of self-denial they were enabled to buy some 
coveted pitcher or longed-for platter. All such things lead to love of 
home and to the appreciation of the beautiful, and it is to be hoped 
that now, when a number of good wares are to be had at prices far from 
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exorbitant, a taste for china-collecting may be revived—not collecting for 
show purposes, but collecting for daily use, a dozen plates of one kind 
and a half-dozen of another. The blue-and-white ware mentioned is a 
good one upon which to commence. 


ERHAPS there is no more universal apology offered for a hetero- 
geneous and badly-composed house than that many of the ugly 
things are presents from close friends, who may be offended by 

their relegation to the attic or the second-hand store, where they surely 
belong. 

Young people who have been popular previous to their marriage are 
particularly unfortunate in the inpouring of such gifts, which it is next 
to impossible for them not to use, yet as they come from the four quarters 
of the globe, and are of course purchased absolutely independently of 
each other, the result is almost always so lamentable as to prevent the 
recipients, no matter how well intentioned, from recovering entirely 
during the rest of their lives, unless a fortunate fire sweeps it all out of 
existence. It is positively unkind to give people household articles 
unless one, by intimate association, is certain what they like, and what 
the general character of their house is to be. Even then, unless the 
taste of one is thoroughly understood, it is a dangerous experiment, for 
the member of the family least known may have the dominating taste. 

There are so many things which can be given which are perfectly 
safe, such as books, silver, and jewelry, that it is a pity not to refrain 
from venturing into unknown regions. Not that it is altogether a ques- 
tion of good taste or bad taste, but the almost self-evident proposition 
that ten people, without consultation, cannot possibly buy furniture, 
ornaments, or decorations that will harmonize to any degree. If, as is 
frequently the case, the desire is to assist in furnishing the new house, 
it is far better to give the money, with the stipulation that it is to be 
spent for furniture, and thus to allow the householders the inestimable 
privilege of buying their own things and expressing their own individ- 
uality in their home. It is surely a pity to force them to live for years 
in a state of armed neutrality with their household gods, always hop- 
ing for some unforeseen accident that will be a sufficient excuse for their 
dethronement, or worse still, in the condition of nervous deceit, when 
each time the doorbell rings one hastily ascertains which of the old 
friends is about to enter, that one may scurry the dusty Royal Worces- 
ter vase from its dark closet to the center of the mantelpiece, or the onyx 
table from the cellar to the parlor bay-window. 


NEW art association has been formed in New York City, to be 
known as the National Art Club. It proposes to maintain in the 
metropolis a club-house, which is to furnish a center or rallying 

point for the various art societies of the country. The membership is 
to be quite as largely of non-resident as of local artists. Thus both classes 
are to be brought into more intimate association with each other and each 
other’s work. There are to be galleries for exhibitions of pictures, 
statuary and applied art, and it will not attempt in any way to rival exist- 
ing art associations, but simply to bring the present associations into 
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closer touch with each other. Among the many prominent artists and 
erities interested in the movement are John LaFarge, George Wharton 
Edwards, Russell Sturgis, R. Swain Gifford, and J. Alden Weir. 

The location selected for the club-house is the corner of Fortieth 
street and Sixth avenue—central enough to make it a truly prominent 
factor in New York’s future art_life. 
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ATHER UPHOLSTERY. 
D BY Mrs. SAMUEL WALKER. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Only such communications and questions will be printed in this department as are considered, 
through their relation to art and decoration, to be of general interest to the readers of the magazine. 

Subscribers, in asking questions involving the furnishing and decoration of rooms, are requested 
to send a rough sketch plan, showing doors and windows. 


Can you suggest any arrangement of moldings, wall hangings or other 
device, not too expensive, whereby a great number of pictures of different 
sizes can be hung flat against the wall without the use of many wires? 

A. M. N. 


Perhaps nothing is more difficult in the way of furnishing than the 
hanging of pictures, particularly small ones. For this reason the keep- 
ing of many smallish prints, photographs, etc., in a portfolio, rather 
than framing them, is to be encouraged. Nevertheless, many living- 
rooms, libraries, and such intimate places can be made very ‘‘jolly’’ with 
quantities of these favorites hung in proper fashion. A double row 
over the bookcases, or even one, if space between cases and high win- 
dows does not admit of more, would be charming. They may be hung 
on small hooks screwed into the wall. With these hooks one may hang 
pictures without wire, in rows or groups, always taking care to get those 
in tone and character which go well together. A large one may be hung 
with wire, either in the usual way from one nail, or with two nails or 
hooks, taking a wire straight up from each side of the picture up to the 
picture molding; then hanging smaller pictures underneath, from the 
bottom of the frame of the larger one, or above between the wires. A 
new arrangement has been shown of a fine rod, barely more than a wire, 
on which works a ratchet; several pictures may be hung on this one 
wire, we believe, but it does not appeal to us as any improvement upon 
the old way. All pictures are hung quite flat against the wall. 

For heavy pictures two wooden plugs may be driven into the wall, 
into which two stout hooks are to be screwed, and the picture may be 
hung upon these. But it seems better to indicate the means of support 
for large heavy pictures by hanging them by wires, and only to hang 
the smaller pictures in the way indicated. 


I enclose a plan of the ground floor of a country house which is finished 
in light oak. Kindly suggest color scheme for the following rooms, and a 
proper way to furnish the reception-room, and library and music-room com- 
bined; also the dining-room and hall. The opening or doorway between the 
reception-room and library is so wide that it makes it like one room. Should 
the same style prevail? I wanted to use a grill, in this same opening, but fear 
on account of its width it will make the ceiling appear too low. Will you 
suggest some arrangement? I have forest-green willow furniture and shaded 
green matting for reception-room. Would it be out of place to use mahogany 
pieces with it? I would like to get paper for this room that would still serve 
should I care to use it in winter with upholstered furniture. MRS. R. J. M. 
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From the plan of rooms submitted, the hall appears to be lighted 
principally from the rooms opening off it, therefore it is advised to 
have the paper of plain yellow, or yellow-and-white figure, with a plain 
yellow ceiling. The dining-room should have plain walls of paper, 
burlap painted, or if economy is required, calcimined. A good deep 
pigeon-egg blue would be charming, coming from the yellow hall. Have 
the ceiling, if possible, of a large yellow figure, coming down to the 
picture molding, or, better by far would be to place a curved molding at 
the angle of wall and ceiling, colored in pigeon-egg blue and yellow. Be 
careful to have a strong and yet delicate blue and the right yellow, 
otherwise this admirable scheme of coloring would be most unpleasant. 
Primrose yellow generally goes well with this peculiar blue. For the 
reception-room, a mahogany-colored paper would be handsome and make 
a good background for your green furniture. A figured or striped paper 
(the latter preferred) for the walls, and a plain ceiling of the lighter 
shade in the paper, would do well. The matting should be covered with 
a rug of green and red predominating, if Oriental; but if a carpet rug is 
used, one of shaded green would be better. A small all-over pattern 
looks mossy and sunny, and happily is now easy to find in our best 
shops. Mahogany furniture would be quite proper for a part of the 
furniture. The upholstery and cushions should be green in tone, plain 
material if used against a figured wall. There would be no objection to 
a grill of a foot or fourteen inches deep, if desired; however, a grill, 
unless of a simple diamond-shape design, or of some finely-carved pat- 
tern like the Japanese carvings, is rather ordinary and cheapens the 
general effect. A simple oak or brass rod with plain red curtains, com- 
bining with the mahogany paper, would be far better, and the money 
saved from the grill would better be spent in coloring the moldings be- 
tween walls and ceilings. Do not use borders to your papers; they add 
nothing, and even detract from the dignity and repose of your decora- 
tions. The library, opening from the reception-room by such a wide 
opening, must be harmonious, but not necessarily of the same decorations. 
The walls would better be plain and the ceiling decorated, showing from 
the reception-room with good effect, and yet not distracting the attention 
when in the room. A plain green paper, burlap or calcimine, would 
be good for this room; some large rich pattern on the ceiling of green and 
cream or two shades of green. Color the moldings always to bring 
walls and ceiling together when there is no border. A library should 
be restful in tone, and the plain wall is always desirable where pictures, 
books, or china are supposed to form a large part of the decoration. 





The room of which I sent a plan is really a parlor, though we use it too 
familiarly to furnish it as one. I aim to make it a sweet, inviting place. 
Will you please suggest paper for the walls? Floor coverings also, the floor is 
not of hardwood, and curtains for the windows, using olive green as the 
basis of the color scheme? Can I use plain olive green on the lower walls, 
and a wide frieze, say two feet of tapestry paper in perfectly harmonious 
shades? The picture molding would then be low, and my pictures, which in 
this room are photographs, some of them large, would have a good effect, I 
should think. The wood of the room is beautiful butternut. Can I use 


mahogany furniture? H. W. C. 
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Olive green may be used on the walls; be careful, however, to get a 
bright olive, and one that will light up green, otherwise the room will 
be a dingy brown by lamplight. 

The tapestry paper would go well, as suggested; a wooden molding 
or cornice to break the right angles of wall and ceiling would add greatly 
to the good effect. Ceiling may be green, a little lighter only, or of a 
proper shade of red, if there is much red in the tapestry paper or 
other decorations of the room. Curtains and portiéres should be of green 
velour or of wool-and-silk damask. The photographs should be framed, 
if possible, in flat mahogany frames. The woodwork need not interfere 
necessarily with the mahogany furniture; the general tone of the room 
should be kept green and mahogany, with touches of gilt or brighter 
red here and there, given by brass andirons, large brass or copper jug, 
bright-red cushion, ete. The carpet should be of green, in one 
tone, with mahogany-colored covering for furniture. A severely plain 
mahogany mantel would be worth very much in this room. 

The fireplace in the living-room should always be the culmination of 
all the beauty of its surroundings. 





What course would you advise a person to pursue who wishes to study 
interior and window decoration as a profession? Can you give me any idea 
as to the number who make this work a specialty, and is it a lucrative 
business? E. S. H. 


Window decoration is a profession that can be learned only by tak- 
ing a position with a retail drygoods house. You will have to explain 
to the manager what you want to learn, and take whatever he is willing 
to give, and learn by actually assisting the men who do this work. The 
good men get paid as high as $35 a week. 


In the pine woods of Michigan I have a log cottage with a living-room 
15 x 30, inside finish of pine, shellaced, and pine rafters at intervals of four feet, 
the room running to the top of the cottage roof in the fashion of Russian 
cottages. Opening out of this living-room are four bedrooms. What can I 
do to furnish this cottage and keep the rooms in harmony with the log exterior? 
I have an abundance of windows. E. R. J. 


A good strong shade of green linen, bordered with one of the bright- 
colored bands woven for this purpose, or with a strip of gay cretonne, as 
already recommended in this department, would be excellent for dra- 
peries, cushions, table cover, or any stuff needed in this living-room. 

The furniture should naturally be heavy in design, of oak or pine, 
stained the darkest shade to be found in the shellaced pine of the wood- 
work. Three large settles, one larger than the other two, might be 
useful in such a room, the larger one used as a general dining-table, to 
which, in case of a sudden influx of visitors, one or both of the others 
might be added. When not needed the smaller pair of settles should 
be turned up and used as seats, made comfortable by a cushion on the 
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seat and one square pillow at eitherend. The seats are usually made 
with lids to lift up, thus supplying boxes for linens, wraps, magazines, 
ete. The dining-table could be made attractive by a large green cloth 
hanging down halfway to the floor, bordered with the gay band, and a 
lamp made of a green Spanish jar, over which a brass shade, now made 
by several of the amateur metal-workers here in Chicago, would add 
brightness and life by night and by day; or instead of the green linen 
cloth, a coarse white linen strip with colored Russian lace across either end, 
placed lengthwise on the bare table, would be in keeping with this sort 
of a house, as well as with the high-raftered roof of this room. Chairs, 
square and heavy, with rush-bottomed seats, should stand at or near the 
table. A sideboard, such as shown on page 69, volume II of THe House 
BEAUTIFUL, would be suitable and very useful. If desired, racks 
might be placed around the walls, or a simple shelf, upon which plates, 
pitchers, ete., could stand. Brittany china would be appropriate, and if 
obtainable, forms a delightful scheme of coloring. Very simple rattan 
chairs here and there would be the easy or honored seats. An excellent 
piece of furniture for such a room is a square armchair with a round 
top, which, turned down, forms a firm table for cards or work, and when 
turned up a very comfortable chair to stand beside the fireplace. Of 
course there is to be a fireplace, simple and strong, as befits such a home ; 
red brick around the openings, capped with a broad, thick slab of oak, 
say fifteen or eighteen inches broad by seven or eight thick, would be a 
good mantel shelf, upon which might stand a jar or bowl of the 
delightful Scotch or Spanish pottery. 

For a rug, there are the Indian Navajo and black fur; none is bet- 
ter. The Durrie rug, if obtainable, might answer, but not so well as 
the former. 

For the bedrooms, heavy wooden furniture, painted green or dark 
red, would be attractive; but perhaps iron bedsteads painted might be 
more practicable and serviceable. There are to be had convenient iron 
washstands. Color and attractiveness could be obtained by valances and 
covers to the beds of chintz, as well as a common table covered with 
some flowery bright cotton stuff for the dressing-table. Over this hang a 
large mirror sideways. Rugs can be had made of specially woven rag 
carpets; or the braided rags sewed in oval, round or square shapes 
would be unique for these bedrooms. An old-time woman still weaves 
these rugs to order, dyeing her colors herself. 


Letter from N.S. G. was received too late to be answered in June 
number. If she will send her name and address we will correspond 
with her and be of what assistance we may. 
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MAHOGANY RICHNESS 


(WING to the original rarity of 

the wood, and the difficulty of 

working it with the tools then in 

vogue, mahogany, on its introduction 

into England in the eighteenth cen- 

tury, was within reach of the most 

wealthy only. It is said that the 

first piece of mahogany furniture 

made in England was a candle box, 

made by an English joiner with spe- 

cially tempered tools, as the wood 

was so tough that it turned the 

edges of his ordinary tools. The 

beauty of the wood, its great serviceability, and especially the 

degree to which it submitted to polish, soon placed mahogany in 

the front rank among woods used by makers of high-class furni- 

ture. “ Putting one’s knees under his friend’s mahogany” 

always indicated an invitation to dine at the house of wealth, for 
none other could possess a mahogany dinner table. 

The mahogany wood used in the early days came from the 
East Indies entirely, but excellent grades are now imported from 
Central and South America, as well as shipped from our own 
southern states. 

We make the designing and construction of mahogany furni- 
ture one of our most interesting specialties. 

Our success has surpassed our expectations. 
The two cuts shown here are excellent samples 
of our workmanship in this most genteel of 
woods. Our Upholstery department on the 
fourth floor is prepared not only to make pieces 
of furniture to order, but to re- 

upholster your old furniture, 

to furnish you with hangings, 

drapings, coverings, curtains, 

and all the long line of beautiful 

things for decoration. We invite 

you to come to our fourth floor 

and spend an hour with us. 


CARSON PIRIE SCOTT& CO. 


State and Washington Sts., Chicago. 
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THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 





NOW READY 





‘Sage of Vol. Ill of 

The House Beautiful, 
bound in green buckram, with 
white label, are now ready. 
Bound volumes, one dollar, or 


unbound copies in good conai- 


tion will be exchanged for bound 
copies on payment of fifty cents. 





DEC.— MAY. 











HERBERT S STONE & 
COMPANY CHICAGO 
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HERBERT 8. STONE & COMPANY’S NEW LIST 


HOW TO PLAY GOLF 


A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS, BY H. J. WHIGHAM, AMATEUR 
GOLF CHAMPION OF AMERICA, 1896-1897 


rT*HE book is not intended to 

compete at all with the classic 
works on the subject, such as Bad- 
minton. But it gives in concise 
form suggestions and directions for 
beginners and for older players, 
without being overburdened with 
a mass of discussion and detail. It 
addresses itself especially to the 
needs of American players, and the 
subjects of its many illustrations are 
chosen for the most part from 


¢ 


Illustrated with Seventy - five 
Full - page Chronomato- 
graph Pictures of the 
Most Prominent Golfers in 
the Country, in Play 


among them. 


These pictures, taken from the long 





films such as are used in the chronomato- 
graph, vitascope, cinematograph, now fa- 
miliar to all theater-goers, will give with 
absolute accuracy the position of player, club 
and ball in every part of the swing, This 
is the first time that such a means has been 
employed in any athletic handbook, 


MR. WHIGHAM DRIVING (SAMPLE ILLUSTRATION) 


Decorated Cloth Binding, 12mo, Price $1.50 











To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price 
by the Publishers. 
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Neglected Gems 


Old-fashioned settings, and rare 
designs are always attractive be- 
cause when buying you know 
that you secure an unique piece 
and one you will not see other 
people wearing. Such pieces are 
difficult to find in this country, 
though European collectors 
haunt the pawnshops in their 
search. 


Messrs. W. K. Cowan 
& Company 


121-123 N. State St., Chicago 


such rare 
brooches, 
hat pins, 


Have a number of 
pieces — including 
buckles, stick pins, 
and rings. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 








DAVID 
Michael Angelo 
e 
SHAKESPEARE 
Partridge 


SAME STYLE AND SIZE 


(HEAD ONLY) 
PLATINOTYPE 
Size 22x28 inches 


> 
HERMES 


by 
Praxiteles 


SAME STYLE 
Size 20 x 24 inches 


We shall be pleased to correspond with | 
readers of this magazine with reference to the } 
purchase of pictures or the selection of framing. | 


M. O'BRIEN & SON, 








208 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. | 





7-Wy © properly decorate walls and 
) - ceilings it requires taste. Our 
reputation is established for 

keeping in stock the finest and 

most beautiful wall papers; 

but we can also supply many 

cheap and medium priced 


papers, which 


ire still in the best taste. 


It will 


cost nothing to investigate or to write for samples, 


and you will 
designs can be 
have paid for p: 


surprised to find what beautiful 
obtained at prices below what you 
ipers of inferior quality and styles. 











W. P. Netson Company, 193 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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A BEAUTIFUL FLOOR 
May be obtained by the use of cheap 


material sometimes, but will not last. 


A BEAUTIFUL SURFACE 


And remarkable durability may be 
secured by the use of the noted 


SUPREMIS Floor Finish. 


Wax-finish is dangerously slippery, 
and must be often applied to look 
well. §$UPREMIS is never slip- 
pery, requires little care, rarely has 
to be renewed, and gives unbounded 
satisfaction. . . Manufactured and 


sold by 
s 
CHICAGO VARNISH CO. 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 























ALICE E. NEALE 


I1IOI-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 
34 Wasnincton Street 


CHICAGO , 


Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 





MRS. EDITH W. 
SHERIDAN 








906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 





Painting and Papering 





Interior Woodwork 


Pottery and Metal Work 








Simple work as well as elaborate 


Estimates and designs furnished 


Monthly 
$1 a year 


What to Eat 


Monthly 
$la year 


The House Beautiful 


Both magazines will be sent to any address 
upon receipt of $1.50 


Herbert 8. Stone & Co. 


Eldridge Court Constable Building 
Chicago New York 








OR Elegant Wedding Invitations 

and Announcements; also fine 
Correspondence Stationery, Crests, 
Monograms, Address Dies, Book 
Marks, Stamping and Il\luminating, 
send for samples to 


S. D. CHILDS & CO. 


140 Monroe Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A Private 
Gas Plant 


People marvel at 
the wonderful aq 
of Acetylene Lig! 
Generators from 








uy 


SAFE CONVENIENT ECONOMICAL 








Write for full inforn 
Mention House Be 


J. B. Colt & Co 


Until May 1 
After May I 


Dept. A2 
New York 


». 1898, 115-117 Na 
» 1898, 3,5 & 7 W.29 
CHICA 


isco 


You can’t afford to buy a bicycle 





before examining our line 





$75 
Chain Bicycles. 


Embody every feature of the Columbia Chainless 
except the driving gear. 


Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless, $725 


Hartfords. $50 
Vedettes $40 and $35 


POPE MFG. CO., 105 Wabash Ave. 


Co_umata Cyc.ery, 638 North Clark Street. 
Open Evenings. Expert Instructors in Attendance. 





Twentieth Cent 
Electro Vapor 


ted abo 
ated >| 


Launch 


x persons 


Speed, six miles per 
Cost to run, 1% cent 
No Government licens 
Absolutely safe and : 


sx hour; 
required; 
able. 


Price, complete, - - $200 


£100,000 steam 
r Boats. anc 


ats, from a $25 row 
lboats, Rowboats 
Canoes. Send 10 
ting line de 
spection at 


Racine Boat Manufa« 
CARSE BROS. COMPANY 
64 and 66 Wabash Avs 


vite in 


turing Co. 
Managers 


Chicago, Il. 
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COLONIAL FURNITURE 


Restoring 
Refinishing } 
Upholstering 
9999999 


@ @ The next 
two months are the 
‘<guiet’’? months. If 
you will let us reno- 
vate and repair your 
furniture now we will 
make it worth your 
while. 


9999999 




















W. K. COWAN & COMPANY 32°G3.N.5"" 





Picturesque Country Cottages 


to harmonize with nature and fit into the landscape, 
should be stained with the soft, rich tones of 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


The “glare” of paint is not in tune with nature. 
Our Stains look better, wear better and are 50 per 
cent cheaper than paint. . 


Stained wood samples and color studies sent free on request. 





[Cabot’s Sheating “Qaiie™ SAMUEL CABOT, Sole [fr., 


4 , 70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
|—warms the family. Agents at all Central Points. 


MITCHEL & HALB ACH, * Before Building Send For 
| JOHNSTON’S 


Summer Residence of Rudolph H. Kissel, Esq. 
Jesigned by Mrs. Kissel. 








..lnterior Decorators.... 








Interior Decorations, Art Glass, 
Draperies and Portieres, 
High Grade Furniture furnished 


: * 1898 Edition. 150 Designs. In Three Vol- 
from special designs. umes, $2.00, or $1.00 each. Book 9x12. Vol. I, 


$600 to $2500. Vol. II, $2500 to $5000, Vol. III, 
264 MICHIGAN AVE., $5000 and over. Descriptive folder free. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 430 = a nr mo ~~ ah 
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N HALFon 
e cost of 


cartridges 
Their Faces Will Was 


A painted brick building grown dirty, 
can be freshened with paint. The 
paint, become dingy, can be washed 

once. Then comes repainting. 
2 -calibre cartridges for : Marlin, Model 


Tiffany Enameled Bri 


calihed Gavtsidaes. ti a? Ene Soo are made in all colors and shades are 
"Be ater made, cost #12.0 housand. impervious to moisture, and are un- 
a sat * Partin affected by heat or cold. Washing 

lin He nd cleans, restoring them to their origi- 

wg hee nal freshness.- gq, -B) -O DPD POD 


k and 
ve For Booklet and Address 
of nearest Agency, write 


Ramones | Liffany Enameled Brick 


Marquette Building, Chicago, Iil. 














The Factor 
of Safety 





is greatest in the 
strong,enduring, 
time tried 


If your sweep 
takes up more 
than dirt, stop usa 
4 


e ee - : f & wre zz. 
LIKE A NB ages 
BUILT L | ss Royal BI 


Every ounce of material used Sweepers. 

in its constructio! of the 
+: , take the dirt, 4 

best quality,skillfully handled a b % the carpet, and 


“ape * ; ren ae - 7a themselves. \V 
by expert workme arefully he ONS | send you a eiadl 
inspected and test e ‘ cleaner and ‘‘Hg¢ 
ae g aprices for 98: Road} $60 and $75. (i. see to Sweep” 
tacers, $85. Chainless, $ ems, $125. ™ 6 cts. posta 
High- grade wheels within everybody’s reach. 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 


274276-278 Wabash Ave., = Chicago. GRAND R JAPIDS “URN 
“GRAND RAPIDS. 
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JULIA’ wicnupeaa? 


AUTHOR OF-‘*“THE PRINCESS sf Bes ng AYR.OF VIRGINIA," 
“THE vit ate 


sh, frien fe 


Her & There & & Bverywhen 


REMINISCENCES? 
By MRS. M. Ee Wo SHERWOOD 
Avrnot op “AN EPISTLE: TO POSTERITY.” 
, Wisk many illustrations from rare prifits anid, exrly photographs, ‘Byo, Cloth, Orna- 
neue $2. 52. 
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How to Play Golf 


A Book for Beginners 


A. J. WHIGHAM, Amateur Golf Champion of America i: 
1896-1897 5, 
TMustrated with Seventy-five full-page Chronomatograph Pictures of the Most Prominent 
Golfers i in: the Country, in Play. 12Mo, price, $1. 50. 


Across the Salt Seas | 


A Romance of bid! and Adventure, . 


| JOHN: BLOUNDELLE- _auiEON 
author of "The Clash: of, Arms; “The Hispaniola Plate, In’ the. Day of, Adversity, A Gentle- 


manly Adventurer, etc. 


Bound 3 in Decorative Cloth Covers 1-2m, 6 Paecss Price,, st. 50, 
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